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H. L. Urlichs. I. Herdkles und die Hydra, ein Torso des von Wag- 
nerschen Kunstinstituts der Universitat Wurzburg. II. Ueber 
einige Werke des Kunstler's Pythagoras (extract from Verhandlungen 
der 4-0. Versammlung deutseher Philologen in Gorlitz). 4to, pp. 26 ; 
plate. Leipzig, 1890 ; Teubner. 

I. The torso that forms the subject of the "first part of this study was 
obtained in Rome in 1888. It represents Herakles carrying the corpse of 
the Hydra. It is a work of Roman art, bears evidence of polychromy, and 
appears to be a reduced copy of a colossal original. The Hydra is here 
represented with head of a young woman and a serpent's tail. Urlichs 
furnishes a long list of monuments that give this type of the Hydra, all of 
which belong to Roman times. Hesiod ( Theog., 297 ff.) shows that this is 
the type not of the Hydra but of Echidna, mother of the Hydra. We 
may assume, therefore, that in late Hellenistic art the two types were con- 
fused, that of the mother being adopted for the daughter. This marble is 
the only one thus far known where Herakles appears as the conqueror 
carrying the corpse of the Hydra (ef., however, Seneca, Here. Fur., 46, 
armatus venit leone et hydra). II. In the second part, Urlichs discusses 
Plin. UN, xxxiv. 59 as to the works of Pythagoras of Rhegion. The 
statue puer tenens tabulam is Pausanias' athlete Protolaos (at Olympia) ; 
and the malaferens nudus is not, as is commonly supposed, a Herakles of 
the Farnese type but Pausanias' athlete Dromeus carrying the apples 
which were given as prizes to victors in the contests at Delphi. — S. 
Reinach, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 18. 

CHRISTIAN ARCH/EOLOGY. 

Raffaele Cattaneo. L'Architettura in Italia dal secolo VI al 

mille circa. Ricercbe storico-critiche. 

The obscurest period in the history of Christian architecture in the West, 
extending from the invasion of the barbarians to the Romanesque revival 
in the eleventh century, attracted the author from an early age, in so far 
as his own country, Italy, was concerned. The present work is the result 
of the study of many years. It deals with the much vexed question of 
Early Lombard Architecture, which has puzzled and is still puzzling all 
critics. Did a new style arise in Lombardy in the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies ? Did it invent the ribbed cross-vault and the grouped pier ? Are 
S. Ambrogio at Milan and S. Michele at Pavia the prototypes of the Roman- 
esque style? The question of the origin of mediaeval architecture lies in 
the answer to these questions. Professor Cattaneo has given us his answers, 
and with great fulness. His method is thoroughly scientific. He throws 
overboard all preconceptions, and devotes himself to a careful study of the 
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scanty remains that are known to belong to the period between the sixth and 
tenth centuries. These works he studies in chronological order, classifying 
them under three heads: (1) Latino-Barbaric architecture during the 
Lombard dominion ; (2) Byzantino-Barbaric style, or second influence of 
Byzantine on Italian art ; (3) Italo-Byzantine style from the close of the 
eighth cent, to 1000 A. d. Then follow two more special chapters on archi- 
tecture in the Venetian lagunes, first from 800 to 976, and then from 976 
to 1050. In so far as architecture pure and simple is concerned, the 
author's investigations prove conclusively, in his opinion, that throughout 
this period the basilical style alone dominated, with its simple ground-plan, 
its columns supporting round arches, and its wooden roof. The author's 
independence of judgment is shown in his questioning many hitherto ac- 
cepted facts. For example, the great transverse arches in Santa Prassede 
in Rome, supported on piers between which are three columns, have been 
always quoted as belonging to Pope Paschal's time in the ninth century, and 
as a first step toward vaulting, afterwards imitated in San Miniato at 
Florence. But Professor Cattaneo attributes the piers and arches to a 
restoration of the twelfth or thirteenth century. He attributes the use of 
galleries at S. Agnese and S. Lorenzo in Rome to the low level of the pave- 
ment of these churches, the galleries having been added, for the U3e of the 
congregation, when their humidity had become evident. His study of the 
introduction, in the eighth century, of the two side-apses, at the head of the 
side-aisles, is interesting and convincing. He gives a more careful study 
than has been hitherto given to such important churches as those of Grado, 
Torcello, Valpollicella, Brescia (S. Salvatore), Alliate, Vicenza (SS. Felice 
e Fortunato), Caorle, Aquileja, etc. The chronology of most of the monu- 
ments described, the rejection, from the series, of many others regarded by 
other critics as belonging to this period, is based very largely upon the con- 
temporary style of decorative sculpture. Sculpture has been taken as a 
guide for dating later mediaeval monuments, but for this proto-mediseval 
period the difficulty of a satisfactory and clear classification and chrono- 
logical attribution of a mass of material whose variations were but very 
slight and to which so few dates were attached, had always acted as a de- 
terring impediment. I am inclined to believe that Professor Cattaneo has 
largely overcome these difficulties, and has established classifications that 
will stay. He finds, as is usually granted, a strong Byzantine influence 
coming into Italy during the first half of the sixth century and expiring 
after a short while, leaving Italian art in utter barbarism. Then, early in 
the eighth century, came a second influx of Byzantinism ; this time not so 
pure and artistic, but sufficient to produce, during a half-century, works 
of a marked character, works none of which were, in his opinion, executed 

by native Italians, but all by Byzantine Greeks. Then comes a period of 
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comparative revival of native art, during which the Byzantine decoration 
previously prevalent at Rome appears in the Neapolitan province, in the 
Marches, Umbria, Tuscany, Ravenna, Lombardy, Venetia, and even in 
Istria and Dalmatia : its centre came to be in Lombardy, -where it was 
gradually transformed into Romanesque. The author virtually gives up 
the claim of Lombardy to the invention of the grouped pier and ribbed 
cross-vault, by denying that the vaults of S. Michele and S. Ambrogio are 
earlier than the close of the eleventh century. The long discussion on S. 
Ambrogio and especially of Dartein's arguments is very interesting, and 
the use of the wooden roof in the only buildings known to be erected by 
Anspertus, the builder of S. Ambrogio, seems to clinch the argument. The 
last chapters, on art in Venice in the tenth and eleventh centuries, are 
especially interesting, closing as they do with a most artistic and original 
development of Italo-Byzantine or, as he terms it, of Neo-Byzantine art. 
Venice and her territory were then filled with churches and palaces of a 
pure, artistic, and unusually rich art, whose decorative effects are hardly 
surpassed during the later Middle Ages. 

Perhaps the most important result of this book is a negative one. It cuts- 
the ground from under the feet of many hypotheses, and in this way make* 
possible a clear and logical history of art in Italy during the period that, 
follows the year 1000. — A. L. Feothingham, Jr. 

G. Dehio and G. VON Bezold. Die kirchliche Bauhinst des Abend- 
landes, historisch und systematisch dargestellt. 3 fasc. in 8vo, and 
4 atlas in fol. Stuttgart, 1884-91 ; Cotta. 

It is not necessary to await the completion of this vast work, before calling 
attention to its importance and to the services it may be expected to render 
to our knowledge of the architecture of the Middle Ages. One feature that 
lifts it in significance far above all similar works and will lend it perma- 
nent value, is its exceptional and abundant wealth of carefully chosen and 
helpful illustrations. 282 folio plates have already been issued with an 
aggregate of 1200 to 1500 illustrations, all drawn to one scale. They are- 
so grouped as to give comparative tables of ground-plans, sections, eleva- 
tions, on a scale never before attempted. The text on the whole is hardly 
commensurate with the illustrations, not only because of the limited amount 
of space given to it but because the historical aspects of the development 
of architecture have been subordinated in the general scheme to classifica- 
tions according to the chief architectonic features. Thus, after a brief his- 
torical introduction, the authors give a long chapter to the technical and 
aesthetic analysis of what they term the Zentralbau, i. e., that of edifices- 
composed of a central portion dominating adjunct structures of a lesser 
height. Under this head, which comprises buildings of various plans and 



